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THE VOICES OF AMERICA 


The facts for the following article were 
supplied by the Committee on Human 
Rights of the WILPF. 

“Infiltration” is a sinister word. We 
believe the American people are a 
frightened people who have reached the 
point in their fear where they un- 
wittingly encourage infiltration from 
the extreme right in their zest to quell 
infiltration from the extreme left. The 
slow paralysis of fear creeping into our 
most valued American _ traditions, 
crippling and distorting them is, how- 
ever, the worst form of infiltration be- 
cause it attacks the spirit. 

The principles of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Free<'cm. 
proud expressions of the finest of the 
world’s ethics, must be taken off paper 
and put into practice. We have had 
enough of beautiful words; now is the 
time for beautiful actions. America 
must not only listen to the voices that 
cry out to her .. . she must respond 
to them. 


@ The Immigrant Speaks 

The United Nations Declaration of 
Human Rights promises me the right to 
seek in other countries asylum from 
persecution; the right to a nationality; 
the right to freedom of movement and 
residence within the borders of each 
state; and the right to leave any coun- 
try, including my own, and to return to 
my country. 

The Statue of Liberty holds out her 
torch and cries “Give me your huddled 
masses... ” 

And here | stand with hundreds of 
thousands of others made homeless by 
wars and upheavals. Dr. Van Heuvan 
Goedhart, the UN High Commissioner. 
appealing for funds from the Interna- 
tional Bank to help resettle displaced 
persons in Germany, has twice been re- 
fuged aid. 

In America the McCarran-Walter Act 


By Sytvia BatLes 


las virtually rechiseled the words on the 
base of Miss Liberty to read “Give me 
your huddled masses, only if they can 
pass these qualifications...” This 
bill, with its discriminatory features 
will take care of a number of immi- 
grants, but what of the rest of us? 

F ne words will not nourish us, nor 
clothe us, nor give us dignity. Think 
of us; see our plight, and you cannot 
help but act. Pressure your State De- 
partment to support constructive UN 
action to help the refugee. Work to 
repeal the McCarran-Walter Act. Look 
for and read the reports of the Presi- 
dent’s newly created Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

We do not ask for charity. We only 
ask for a chance to give. We have 
strong hands, keen minds, open hearts. 
We can be creative, productive mem- 


bers of society. Will YOU let us? 
@ The African Speaks 


We are a democratic and peace- 
loving people, who struggle only to he 
accorded the status of manhood. We 
will no longer endure cooperation with 
any people on a master-vassal basis, but 
only as equal partners. This determin- 
ation leaves room neither for bitterness 
or hate. It is our will, our duty, our 
destiny to use all the resources at our 
command to raise the educational and 
l'ving status of our people. 

You have much to give us that is 
good. We want the curious machines 
that you have contrived to make work 
easier and life more abundant for the 
common man; we want the knowledge 
to make such machines and the skill to 
operate them. We want to learn the 
secrets by which you save the lives of 
your mothers and babies, by which you 
have extended the life-span of your 
average man twice, even thrice that in 
our lands. We have, also, much to 
give. We have a sense of dignity of 


the man not yet overwhelmed by colos- 
sal cities and formidable industrial 
complexes. We have a delicacy of feel- 
ing and a verve for expressing the soul 
of man not yet fettered or dulled b 

what you call “Western Civilization”. 
We have yet the eternal wisdom of 
values, untarnished by the restless, 
competitive rat-race into which your fev- 
erish industrial system has thrown you. 
Some of you say we are too illiterate 
for self-government. You forget we 
now have a proportion of literacy many 
times higher amongst us than you pos- 
sessed when Thomas Jefferson wrote 
your Declaration of Independence. We 
do believe in human brotherhood, fra- 
ternity and love. These are the simple 
verities that the simple man of Africa 
has never lost and needs not regain. 


Firmly believing in the cherished and 
enviable ideals of democracy, the Voice 
of New Africa therefore demands, as of 
right, the equality and freedom of Af- 
rica vis-a-vis the other members of the 
democratic world. Thus only may 
dreams for a lasting peace and security, 
human brotherhood and fellowship, be- 
come a reality. 


—(from a speech by Kalu Ezera, 
May, 1952) 


@ The Union Man Speaks 

Sure, I’m a Union worker. It’s been 
a long fight but it’s been a great one. 
Did you know that the United Nations 
Declaration of Human Rights asserts 
my right “to form and join unions for 
the protection of (my) interests”? 
That’s the same right which the Wag- 
ner Act gave us Americans first. This 
is the right men have fought and starv- 
ed for because they knew that the union 
was not an end product, but the tool 
with which we can keep increasing oar 
well-being. 

(Cont'd page 4, col. 1) 
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THE ROARD OF Four Licuts is grate- 
tul to all the people who sent letters of 
praise and encouragement for our re- 
cent 8-page issue. We regret the error 
in binding. and hope that everyone was 
able to figure out that by reversing the 
center sheet the pages could be made 
to follow each other in the proper se- 
quence. Although we haven’t enough 
money to continue producing the en- 
larged Four LicHTs, we expect to pro- 
duce one more 8-page issue before the 
Annual Meeting. It is hoped that at 
this meeting it will be suggested that 
the subscription to Four Licuts be 
raised to $1.00. 


Did You Know That... 


Ninety-six packages of pictures were 
mailed during the summer by Art for 
World Friendship to schools both here 
and abroad? That Maude Muller, Na- 
tional Chairman, spent the summer in 
Europe, met with a representative of 
the Belgian premier, and has added 
Belgium to the list of countries with 
whom AWF will exchange pictures? 
That she was given a reception and 
newspaper interview in Holland; met 
UNESCO people in Paris, who pro- 
mised newspaper publicity for the 
project? 

That the name of the Special Com- 
mittee for World Reconstruction and 
Disarmament has been changed to 
Committee for Development and Dis- 
armament, the objective being contin- 
uous development of the world re- 
sources as the positive alternative to 
war and only ground for disarmament? 

Some kind Santa Claus is desperately 
needed in the Philadelphia office? That 
the filing cabinet for membership cards 
is 30 years old and falling to pieces? 
That a new one would only cost $70? 
That the Washington office would be 
most grateful for 3 desk lamps, prefer- 
ably fluorescent? That Emily Simon 
needs a movable typewriter stand, and 
that a desk chair for her would bring 
her down from her present perch atop 
a telephone book? 


U. N. Review 
D. WALSER 
November 10, 1952. 

Since these words will not be read 
until a month hence, near the closing 
date-—December 20th—of the Seventh 
Session of the General Assembly, it 
would be unwise to predict the outcome 
of the debates on burning issues before 
the Assembly. Therefore, the most use- 
ful purpose this column can serve is: 
(1) to give a sense of the atmosphere 
that prevails at the Assembly; (2) to 
show the relation of some of the 73 
items on the agenda to WILPF prior- 
ities; (3) to explain how your repre- 
sentative works to put forward the prin- 
ciples of WILPF and express the con- 
cern felt for contributing to the success- 
ful solution of questions that will decide 
the future of peace or war; (4) to indi- 
cate how every WILPF member can 
and must contribute to making our 
work more effective at the United 
Nations. 


(1). Physical and Material Maturity — 
Psychological and Political 
immaturity. 

Physically and materially, the United 
Nations is not only mature, it is pre- 
cocious. The permanent headquarters 
are built for the future and embody not 
only ideas of any one nation, but are 
the result of the cooperative planning 
of leading architects from fifteen coun- 
tries, including Latin American Repub- 
lics, Europe, China and the Soviet 
Union, who worked with the chief 
American architect, Wallace Harrison. 
Creative genius, coupled with func- 
tional practicality, characterizes the 
Assembly Hall, Conference Rooms and 
Offices. The buildings are enriched 
with gifts of rugs, tapestries, hangings, 
murals and statues from many member 
nations. 

Just as a child grows to physical 
maturity more quickly than he advances 
in psychological adjustment to his en- 
vironment; as a physically mature 
adult is often slow in attaining right 
attitudes in community relations just 
so, sovereign states are politically back- 
ward in subordination of national in- 
terests to international cooperation. 

We must not be impatient with the 
slow progress the United Nations is 
making toward the goals of the Charter. 
Nor should we be discouraged by the 
violent debates. The President of the 
Assembly, Canada’s Lester Pearson, 
said he is not as disturbed by the ve- 
hemence of the disputes, which are evi- 
dence of deep concern felt by delegates 
for the effect of their arguments, as he 
would be were there merely an exchange 
of meaningless courtesies divorced from 
reality. 

In spite of acrimony there is a deter- 
mination to get on with the business of 


settling issues and finding solutions. 


(2) Korea, Africa, Economic Develop- 
ment. 

All speakers in the General Debate 
(25 representatives of the 60 member 
states have been heard to date), have 
given priority to the Korean Question. 
They have agreed that the one remain- 
ing issue delaying an armistice is ex- 
change of prisoners, though they have 
disagreed about the solution. 


The debate was launched on October 
24th with the U.S. resolution, spon- 
sored by 20 other countries, asking for 
endorsement of its stand against forcible 
repatriation and calling on the ccm. 
munists to sign a truce. The USSR re- 
sponded by endorsing the Polish pro- 
posals and with a resolution asking for 
a new UN Commission to review the 
entire Korean problem. (Later, Mr. 
Vishinsky named the members of the 
commission—the five big powers, with 
Communist China replacing the Na- 
tionalists, North and South Korea, In- 
dia, Burma, Switzerland, Czechoslo- 
vakia. ) 

In rapid succession, formal and in- 
formal proposals for a compromise 
plan were made by delegates of Mexico, 
Peru, Brazil, Indonesia, and Canada. 
Suggestions included asylum for pris- 
oners in UN member states, neutral 
commissions responsible for truce nego- 
tiations and cease-fire first, followed by 
settlement of prisoner exchange. An- 
thony Eden of the UK, in his opening 
speech, clarified the language and of- 
fered modification of sharp differences 
stating that every prisoner had a right 
to be released, speedily repatriated, and 
that no prisoner could be either forcibly 
retained or forcibly repatriated. WILPF 
suggestions for a neutral “caretaker” 
authority and the resolution of the U.S. 
Section calling for a cease-fire and 
simultaneous release of prisoners to the 
neutral zone under the protection of 
the neutral commission, with details of 
exchange the first item on the agenda 
of the armistice negotiations following 
a cease-fire has interested many 
delegates. 

Arrica.—Whether it is the question 
of Tunisia and Morocco in North 
Africa, or treatment of Indians and 
the Malen government’s policy of 
“apartheid” (racial discrimination) in 
South Africa or the annexation of 
Southwest Africa these are all part of 
the larger question of the right to self- 
determination and equality of all peo- 
ples, for which the WILPF has always 
stood. 

Your representative, in collaboration 
with Michael Scott, the Quaker Group 
and others has been sounding out dele- 
gates on the matter of inviting Mr. 
Matthews, member of the African Na- 
tional Congress (who spoke at WILPF 
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Annual Meeting in Pittsburgh) to speak 
for his people before the Committee. 
Other WILPF priorities, such as dis- 
armament (which Mr. Eden put second 
to Korea in importance in his speech), 
admission of new members, are still tu 
come up for discussion in the Assembly. 


(3) Methods of Work. 

Among the activities of your repre- 
sentative are the following: attendance 
at meetings of the six committees and 
plenary sessions, which cannot all be 
covered by one person. Therefore 
“home work” includes reading of docu- 
ments, writing of weekly reports, etc.; 
contacting delegates as they enter or 
depart from sessions, meeting them in 
the delegates’ lounge to seek advice, 
offer encouragement or suggest new 
approaches to matters uf deep concern 
to our organization, attending weekly 
briefings with the UN Secretariat and 
bi-weekly ones with the U.S. delegates 
where a frank exchange of views is en- 
couraged. All questions asked and 
statements made by organizations are 
recorded and later considered at U.S. 
delegation meetings.) We put on a lun- 
cheon for the women delegates from 
12 countries to the Third Committee. 
Hostesses were Gertrude Bussey, Inter- 
national Vice-Chairman; Agatha Harri- 
son, British Section, and Sigrid Lund, 
Norwegian Section (both members of 
the Quaker Team at UN), and your 
representative. We pilot WILPF visitors 
about and share the day’s work with 
them. 

MEMBERS’ Responsibility. — The 
strength of the WILPF is in its mem- 
bers, in their understanding of the 
principles and objectives of our work. 
The obligation to “study, make known 
and act” spelled out in our constitution 
is the guide to effective participation. 
Study, therefore, of the issues before 
not only the Assembly but in the long- 
range everyday work of the UN, 
through materials available for the ask- 
ing, radio and contact with your repre- 
sentative, making known the importance 
of UN in the framework of our pro- 
gram of WILPF and action through 
speaking to our leaders by letters or 
personal visit on our deep concern for 
a peaceful world, are all part and parcel 
of the privilege and duty of member- 
ship. To have the warm cooperation of 
our two members from abroad, the 
daily help of Caroline Malin, my alter- 
nate, the visits and letters from mem- 
bers and knowledge that they are be- 
hind our efforts at UN is a great source 
of strength. 

The words of the outgoing President 
of the Assembly, Dr. Nervo of Mexico, 
sums up the hope and faith, regardless 
of setbacks, we of WILPF have in the 
UN: “The Charter was not written to 
consecrate the discords of a divided 


community. It was written to direct 
the march of a community united in 
the highest ideals of progress.” 


The Young Mind for Peace 


War and peace “begin in the minds 
of men”. 


There is probably no one answer to 
this greatest of the world’s concerns so 
it seems valid to examine one facet and 
ask specifically what, for instance, can 
the kindergarten teacher contribute 
toward the development of peace-loving 
and peace-making members of society. 

Daily conferences for two weeks this 
summer with parents and teachers at- 
tending the Universalist Education In- 
stitute laboratory school at Ferry Beach, 
Maine, led to some general observa- 
tions: 

Growing up in our culture, even five- 
year-olds face big problems such as 
their relationship to authority, their re- 
lationship with their contemporaries, 
and the sharing of loved persons. For 
the young child all are ample cause 
for the anger, hostility and violence he 
feels so frequently. If such aggression 
is natural and inevitable in the matur- 
ing process, what can we do about it? 
The ideal is brotherly love, but the 
repression of hate, anger and hostility 
by either an inner or outer authority 
demands that all the individual’s ener- 
gies go into control, leaving little for 
the really creative participation in life 
and love. Moreover, such suppression 
and repression does not dispose of hos- 
tility but merely dams it up temporarily 
to break out later in sometimes damag- 
ing, unexpected, unrecognized and un- 
controllable forms. At the adult level 
this may be a contributing factor in 
war. 

We proceeded to test out a situation 
in which five-year-olds were free within 
the limits of our personal and situa- 
tional tolerance to express aggression 
directly without retaliation or condem- 
nation and indirectly through art, 
fantasy, games, work, play and gross 
motor activity. This called for a wide 
range of art, play and work materials, 
an adequate number of loving, mature, 
father and mother substitutes to protect 
life, limb, feelings and property, a flex- 
ible program within a security-giving 
routine suited to the particular age 
group needs and an opportunity for 
many satisfying experiences. 

As much of the equipment as possible 
was designed to permit pushing. bang- 
ing, pulling, beating, drumming, ham- 
mering, tearing, cutting, pounding. 
painting and molding. Many of the 
stories used were aimed at providing 
fantasy outlets for aggression including 
the violent “Horace” so popular with 
the young, sume well-written cowboy 


and Indian stories and an out-ot-princ 
collection of humerous stories about 
two lively and dangerously adventuron- 
monkeys. The David and Goliath story 
was used once for its agressive 
tent. 


To the previously unsuccessful teach- 
er, to the ub-ervers and the parents, the 
results of this permissive and channeles 
expression of agréssion were impres- 
sively rewarding. The teacher's ordin- 
ary difficulties with discipline were 
never encountered, The aggression was 
there but what might have become dis- 
ruptive. direct physical attaek was chan- 
neled either by the’ child himself or 
gently by the teacher into one of the 
many available cutlets of a more ac- 
ceptable nature. The outstanding bel- 
ligerent children became easy and 
friendly after a few days of reassurance 
in the group. The song that sprang 
spontaneously from the child splashing 
buckets of water, “This is my happiest 
day”, was the most beautiful psalm ever 
heard. They painted pictures, furni- 
ture, feet, floors and blucks; they made 
swatters and killed flies; they caught a 
frog that ate flies; they built an out- 
door playhouse, conducted a_house- 
warming for all members of the insti- 
tute; repaired an easel, made a strainer 
for sand and water play, and scrubbed 
floors and furniture in the room they 
had used for the next group to come. 
Because authority was exercised so in- 
frequently and because aggression had 
been so generously spent already, the 
response to a few necessary orders was 
gratifyingly unresistant. Having been 
free to hate, they were left free to love 
and co-operate. 


It was felt that it was demonstrably 
worth while for the sake of a more 
peaceful world, to allow five-vear-olds 
a great many opportunities for experi- 
menting frecly with aggression due to 
cultural patterns, that within the indi- 
vidual's or group’s range of tolerance 
there were many acceptable or at least 
harmless ways of draining off the hate 
and violence that is to be expected as 
the by-product of growing up in our 
kind of society. 


Possibly then ene most valuable con- 
irihution toward peace is to provide the 
small child with substitute outlets for 
hostility in free work. play and art-— 
both on the individual and group basis: 
satisfying compensatory experiences and 
an opportunity to identify with liberal, 
loving. mature adults and groups. If 
we can help each individual find Avs 
own way of dealing with his aggres- 
sions we may discover that adults will 
have less need to participate directly 
or indirectly in the ultimate destructive 
violence of war. 

— Marie J. Lyons. 
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VOICES OF AMERICA—{Cont'd) 

Under the UN and under American 
laws and traditions. we're also insured 
the right to a just wage and the right 
to work if we want it. 

And we do want it! That’s why we 
ask everyone of you to look for the 
union labels in the things you buy. Re- 
spect our picket lines. Support FEPC 
laws, which give members of all races 
and creeds the right to work. And 
above all do not think of the Union 
worker as a being apart from yourself. 
The Union man is not some abstract 
idea: he is YOUR husband, YOUR 
child, YCUR brother, YOUR friend, 
and as such he needs and merits YOUR 
interest. 

@ The Indian Speaks 

For years now, you've been hearing 
about the Indian and his “brothers”. 
Well. I am here to say that my “broth- 
ers” and I are in trouble. Do you know 
what the U.S. is doing to the American 
indian today? 

We're not always allowed to choose 
our own lawyers. United States money 
has been used to mimeograph material 
for distribution against tribal candi- 
dates which the Indian Bureau did not 
approve of in our elections. Our re- 
ligious freedom is being interfered with. 
In some states we cannot marry non- 
Indians. Some restaurants do not per- 
mit us to eat at their tables. There are 
laws making it illegal for us to buy 
liquor or guns or ammunition. When 
some of our tribes petitioned Congress 
for redress of grievances, they found 
their credit funds “frozen”. 

It is a bad picture, but you have no 
right to shed tears over it. I was not 
truthful when I began by saying this 
is what “the U.S. is doing to the Amer- 
ican Indian”. This is actually what 
YOU are doing to us. Your indifference 
permits our abuse. We are American 
citizens, entitled to all the rights and 
obligations of citizenship. Our hearts 
are heavy because our fellow Americans 
do not understand that it is within their 
power to restore us all to first-class 
citizenship. 

@ The Liberal Speaks 

I have nothing to say. No. that’s not 
quite true. Accusations have been 
thrown at me, my livelihood is in jeop- 
ardy. my social life curtailed. my 
friends suspicious. Perhaps now IS the 
time for ME to cry “I accuse”. 

I do not accuse the poor misguided 
McCarthy-type of mind, the bigot, the 
isolationist. the narrow-minded carica- 
ture of aman. I can be gentle to them. 
I can say that they do not know better. 
But I do point my finger at my fellow 
“liberal”. 

This is the man who believes in all 
that is good and fine. but suspects that 
another who believes the same thing 
mere ardently than he. is a Communist. 


Or he is the person who believes that for 
the good of the organization which he 
supports, it would be best to adopt the 
tactics of McCarty, of totalitarianism, 
so that the “Reds” can be purged, 
erased and black-balled from his hori- 
zon, leaving him safe. 

This is the organization, itself often 
accused unjustly because of its liberal- 
ism, as being communistic, that seeks 
to use anti-communistic statements, loy- 
alty oaths and suspicion to rid itself of 
what it in time suspects as being leftist. 
This is the organization that is lost. For 
it admits that it lacks faith in its own 
principles. It admits that if it is to be 
challenged by communist methods its 
own democratic means are so weak that 
communism must of necessity triumph. 
This is the organization that in choos- 
ing compromise, has chosen a living 
death. 

I accuse every one of you—YOU who 
come to the cause of liberalism with 
high ideals and let fear stab and push 
and mangle them! 


® The Child Speaks 

I am the Child born on Chr'stma: 
Day, and on every day of the year ai! 
over the world. I look at the earth and 
in the darkness I see hopelessness an ! 
in the silence I hear cries of despair. 
But I am neither hopeless nor despair- 
ing. Far beyond this, I hear rave 
voices. These voices, in their very 
whisper, drown out the shouts of the 
dictator, the general and the conformist. 
These voices, heralding a brave new 
world, can swell and carry the world 
with them—if you will but echo them. 
believe them, and work for them. 

For remember: “Jf you will it, it is 
no dream. And if not now, when?” 


Peace, War and You 

Many Americans concerned about 
world peace suffer from a sense of frus- 
tration. Jerome Davis, with a profovnd 
belief in the Christian way of meeting 
human problems, is of the opinion that 
a Third World War can be prevented. 
but only if we take constructive action 
to halt the mad armaments race, and 
he calls upon you to take up the 
challenge. 

He stresses what we, as United States 
citizens, can do, rather than centering 
attention on the fear of Soviet agres- 
sion, because obviously we have a more 
direct chance to change our own poli- 
cies than those of Russia. He calls waz 
“our deadliest disease” and shows how 
its frequency is increasing. His wide 
experience and on-the-spot reporting 
make his book interesting as well as 
informative reading. It not only gives 
direction to our thinking, but also pro- 
vides background material for intelli- 
gent action. 


Clarence Pickett, in h‘s introduction 
to the book, writes, “It is like a stirring 
sermon. It needs to be read without a 
break to get the full and impassioned 
appeal which it makes. If one wants a 
sense of direction, a corrective to cur- 
rent cliches, and a renewal of faith, this 
book will be most rewarding.” 

Peace, War and You, by Jerome 
Davis. Published by Henry Schuman, 
New York. $3.00. 

Marion MALLERY. 


The Progress Report 
on Draft Covenants 


of Human Rights, 1952 

At the end of the eighth session, the 
eighteen - member Commission on Hu- 
man Rights, meeting in New York from 
April 14 to June 13, 1952, adopted the 
preamble and 15 articles of the Draft 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cul- 
tural Rights, as well as an article on 
Self-Determination of Peoples, which 
was included in the Draft Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights. In this 
Covenant the preamble and 18 articles 
were adopted. 

The job is still unfinished. Now, 
1953 is the date set when the Com- 
mission hopes to submit two completed 
Draft Covenants with measures of im- 
plementation, as well as several new 
articles to the Economic and Social 
Council and the General Assembly of 
the United Nations for approval. 

At present the Draft Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights contains pro- 
visions covering the right to life, pro- 
tection against torture, degrading pun- 
ishment, slavery, arbitrary arrest, right 
to feir trial; safeguards for freedom of 
movement, freedom of thought and re- 
ligion, freedom of expression and in- 
formation, freedom of peaceful assem- 
bly and association, and the right to 
equality before the law. 

The Draft Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights contains 
articles dealing with equal rights of 
men and women, the recognition of the 
right to work; to favorable working 
conditions; the right to join local, na- 
tional and international unions; the 
right to social security; the right to 
an adequate standard of living; the 
right to adequate food, clothing and 
housing; the right to health; the right 
to education; the right to access to 
scientific research. 

The general understanding is that the 
civil and political rights should be guar- 
anteed at once; not like the economic, 
social and cultural rights which are de- 
pendent on a country’s material re- 


sources, and so are subject to “pro- 
gressive” implementation. 
Meta RIsEMAN. 
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